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EDITOR 


M I 


ecently I have been 
looking into the 
ife of Connecticut 
architect Louis A. Walsh. 
Never heard of him? Not 
surprising. Walsh was 
born in Waterbury, Connecticut, in 1877 to 
parents who had emigrated from Ireland. He 
attended local schools in Waterbury, and then 
entered Columbia University's architecture 
program (which had been moved out of the 
School of Mines at the insistence of legendary 
architectural educator William R. Ware, head 
of the architecture program— just to give you 
an idea of how architecture was viewed as 
some species of infrastructure back then). 
Walsh graduated from Columbia in 1900, 
and went right back to Waterbury. He trav- 
eled a bit through the western part of the US 
for just a few years, working for architecture 
firms. Walsh returned to Waterbury in 1904 and 
opened his own practice. He designed all kinds 
of projects—mostly apartment buildings and 
schools—then developed a specialty working 
for the Roman Catholic Church in Connecticut. 
This was a boon for Walsh. He designed lots of 
churches, rectories, convents, parochial schools, 
parish halls, and Catholic hospitals. Even with 


GOOD, ORDINARY 


a brisk practice, it appears that Walsh kept his 
operation modest in size. He liked to work 
alone (an early, unsuccessful partnership with 
an older architect might have accounted for 
his preference for flying solo). His practice was 
always located in Waterbury, where he worked 
and lived until he died, in December of 1963, 
aged 86, at Waterbury Hospital. 

Most of the buildings designed by Walsh 
that I have managed to find appear to be highly 
competent works of architecture, if not award 
winners. Walsh was a traditionalist—not sur- 
prising, given the time he studied architecture. 
Connecticut is dotted with his buildings. The 
highpoint of his career is a design completed in 
1930 for St. Thomas Seminary in Bloomfield, 
Connecticut, which is a striking example 
of Collegiate Gothic architecture (a style he 
excelled at). He was a leader of the profession 
as well. Walsh chaired the state chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects and was active 
in the organization. But he was never a famous 
architect —which in a strange way makes him 
the perfect role model for the concerns of 
this issue, which focuses on the relationship 
between sacred places, their congregations, and 
the wider communities they are part of. 

Walsh was a good, ordinary architect 


who designed a lot of good, ordinary build- 
ings. Many of his works are still in service 
(St. Thomas Seminary is currently restoring 
its beautiful chapel, designed by Walsh). At 
a time when theres much focus in architec- 
ture culture on the new, the bold, the odd, 
and the viral, architects like Walsh, who 
focused on creating good, ordinary archi- 
tecture (which is much harder to do than it 
looks) continue to be unsung and their work 
not held up for emulation. We used to call this 
"background" architecture, which makes up 
the building stock of most cities and towns 
across the country. These buildings aren't in 
history books, but they make their contribu- 
tion to the communities that raised them, are 
well built, and rarely insult one’s intelligence. 
There is genius in their simplicity, honesty, 
directness, and sincerity. Today, there seem 
to be fewer and fewer good, ordinary build- 
ings being constructed, designed by good, 
ordinary architects like Walsh, who appears 
to have made a commitment to the city he was 
born and grew up in, practiced in, raised a 
family in, and died in. The profession and the 
places we create could benefit from lauding 
the work and commitment to community of 
good, ordinary architects. 8 
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To Re-imagine Religion and Spirit 
‘You have to start by tearing out the pews’ 


By Donna Schaper 
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restored chateau called “Chateau La Coste” in Provence brought 

me to tears recently. It had a “universal” chapel at its hilltop, ren- 

ovated by Tadao Ando. It also had works of art by Ai WeiWei, 
Andy Goldsworthy, and more. It had been bought by an Irishman who 
wanted to marry the local and the artistic. 

The chapel was like so many abandoned chapels on the road to 
Santiago de Compostela in northwestern Spain: sun-blanched stone, 
square, small, forgotten. I know my tears came abruptly, because so 
many American church buildings are about to go the same direction. 
They are about to be forgotten, with the front door ajar and the weeds 
breaking up the concrete. Very few have the simple beauty of the chapel 
at La Coste. But all of them have or at least had that connection between 
the best architecture a little community could afford and the local. 

They put together soaring steeples and baked-bean suppers. They 
connected the babies to the old people and did “hatching, matching, and 
dispatching” for as long as anyone wanted. Then their time gave out. 
Some combination of secularism, multiple options, intermarriage, and 
conceit put most of our buildings and congregations out of business. 
Very few will transition to the next decade (PS: I love intermarriage). 

The question driving me is what would happen if we did a creative 
adaptation as forceful as the one at La Coste—as married as the art and 
the locale are there? There, a Japanese architect encased the building 
in glass. Yup, he built a glass box around the chapel. It looks a little like 
a chapel on ice, or a chapel framed. He also put in three benches and 
three “holes” in the stone so that outdoor light could come up and light 
the altar. Moreover, he put in a wooden door that doesn't quite fit the 
entryway, allowing a sense of the afterlife and heaven to be ever so vis- 
ible at all times, as you peer out and wonder what's exactly going on in 
this cockeyed arrangement. People who would “never darken the door 
of a church” can safely walk outside and around in the glass enclosure, 
which is maybe 18 inches wide. The spiritual-but-not-religious crowd 
doesn't need to be made uncomfortable by worshipping inside. They 
can be safely close and also outside of any insults to their religious sin- 
cerity. I so love spiritual-but-not-religious people for their refusal to 
be hypocritical. Some of the conceit that destroyed churches and their 
buildings came from a strong willingness to be hypocritical. 

The chapel at La Coste gives tourists and outdoor museumgoers a 
spiritual experience. What could our buildings do in their environment 
to also marry the artistic and the local and the spiritual? Surely we could 
remove the pews and have multiple uses for our “sanctuaries.” 

Outside the chapel at La Coste there is a large red, beaded plastic 
cross. It reminds one of one of the Paris subway stations. Or a rosary. 
Or both. 

What does the South of France and a Japanese architect have to teach 
American churches, all but gone and definitely in hospice? 

One is that there is a tremendous opportunity hidden in plain sight, 
to re-imagine religion and spirit. These buildings can all become luxury 
apartments or groovy restaurants-or they can even more creatively 
adapt to their circumstance. They can become something different than 
they were. 


Judson Memorial Church, which overlooks 
Washington Square Park in Manhattan, is 
at the center of a vibrant community that 

radiates around it. 


Almost for sure, you have to start by tearing out the pews. Those 
pews have nothing to do with the flexible spirituality people are seeking 
today. Maybe these buildings are coffee shops or low-income housing 
or both. Maybe they are workspaces that are stained-glass-lit for people 
who need free Wi-Fi. Maybe they are daycare centers or eldercare drop 
in centers. Maybe they are yoga studios, theaters, dance spaces—places 
for artists that don't cost a fortune, some of which artists decide to wor- 
ship with the remnant congregation of a Sunday afternoon or Saturday 
evening in a truly flexible space. On Wednesday mornings at Judson 
Memorial Church (where I minister), we sometimes host "Morning 
Glories,’ where 200 people come to dance (sober) and to enjoy the 
ecstasy of a strong beat. Perhaps on Friday nights joining AA and NA 
and FA and all the rest of the "downstairs" people, there is a place where 
people who are using opioids can come to pray and be touched and be 
held together by something larger than the chemicals that now bind 
them. And I do mean bind them. Religion comes from the word religare, 
to bind together. 

Before you get on a high horse about people touring religion, or tour- 
ist religion, or sidelined religion, or how "awful it is to think of church 
people being sidelined in their own space,’ take a good strong look at 
what it means to be religious. It may mean precisely to be sidelined—to 
connect to the people who are there and coming to you and needing 
you rather than to connect to the people you might like. Our church's 
slogan is that we are "the perfect place for imperfect people? That's why 
our growing congregation is dwarfed by the other users of our building, 
10-to-one. During a typical week 2,400 walk through our doors while 
200 worship together on Sundays. I like that ratio. And from it, our 
building will creatively adapt. 

When a church gets sad and its deferred maintenance starts to show, 
sometimes it is because it has lost its way. Sometimes it is because it 
committed the (small) sin of giving more to the community than it 
could afford. Whatever happened, when the new comes, there is an 
excitement. When a church is restored —with the elegance and simplic- 
ity and light that Judson now again enjoys—a signal of hope permeates 
the entire community. The building starts to talk: it says we are here to 
stay. And that is true of Judson. We are here to stay, to remain edgy and 
alert to the needs and power of the great community that surrounds us, 
including the fire-eaters right outside our door on Washington Square. 
We love the energy of the city and want to add our lights to its lights, our 
fire to its fire. Yes, we need a new elevator. And yes, we need a new roof. 
And we trust God, the community, and each other to raise the energy 
that will raise the money to keep us going for a long, long time. 

My tears at La Coste were tears of joy, not sorrow. [fij 
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The Economic 
Halo Effect 


An update on the value of 
historic sacred places and 
their impact on communities 
By A. Robert 


Jaeger 


PARTNERS SACRED PLACES 
published the results of a national research 


IN 2016, FOR 
project that documented the larger impact 
of congregations on their communities, and 
the results were stunning. For the first time 
in our 29-year history, we were able to com- 
prehensively measure and substantiate the 
economic and social benefits that America’s 
older churches and synagogues bring to their 
communities. More than ever before, we are 
able to demonstrate that sacred places are de 
facto community centers, housing and serving 
the larger neighborhood or community in sig- 
nificant, often irreplaceable ways. 

Based on a close study of 90 congregations 
with older, purpose-built properties across three 
cities (Chicago, Philadelphia, and Fort Worth), 
the research findings included these highlights: 
* The average annual economic impact of 

an urban sacred place is more than $1.7 
million. This impact includes the value of 
a congregation' operational and program 
spending, the value of schools and other 
educational programs, the local spending 
of those participating in congregation- 
sponsored events and programs, and the 
value of space that is shared for communi- 
ty-serving outreach. 

* Almost 90 percent of those benefiting 
from programs housed by sacred places 
come from outside the congregation. 
Affirming the conclusion of earlier stud 
ies, the Halo research proved that the 
vast majority of those benefiting from 
congregation-hosted programs come from 
the larger community. 

* Of the visits made by people to these 
sacred places over the course of a year, 

89 percent were for non-worship activi- 
ties, ranging from community programs 
to special events, Church and synagogue 
worship accounts for a small percentage of 
overall traffic to and from a sacred place. 

In sum, the Economic Halo E 
has affirmed and upheld Partners’ message that 


ect research 


sacred places have enormous civic value, serv- 
ing populations in need, hiring and spending 
locally, attracting visitors, and strengthening 
towns and neighborhoods. 
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Since the publication of the Economic Halo 
Effect two years ago, Partners has focused on 
extending our knowledge and using Halo to 
help sustain and build the community value 
of congregations. For example, we are help- 
ing congregations make a better case for their 
value, both to their own memberships as well 
as the larger community. Partners has mea- 
sured the Halo impact of several congregations 
participating in the National Fund for Sacred 
Places, for example, helping them tell their sto- 
ries of community value. (See related article on 


facing page. -Ed.) 


One National Fund congregation noted that 
"the economic value of our charitable work is 
the most valuable outcome.... Our lay lead 
ers are impressed with the numbers.... We are 
right in the city, basically on a university cam- 
pus, and sometimes our leaders question why 
we are letting groups use the space for free. But 
now they are proud of that because this shows 
the value in real numbers of what we provide.” 

Partners is also guiding congregations on 
how to use Halo to make a stronger case for 
financial support from outside their member 
ships. The economic language of Halo can be 
especially powerful for member giving, and 
with non-traditional funders, such as secu- 
lar foundations, government agencies, and 
businesses. 

We are finding that Halo can be very useful 
to new community programs that aim to sup- 
port the civic value of sacred places. One good 
example is Sacred Places/Civic Spaces, a collab- 
oration between Partners and the Community 
Design Collaborative in Philadelphia. (See 
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related article on page 14. -Ed.) Halo laid the 
groundwork and helped to justify this ground- 
breaking project, which is pairing three faith 
communities (Baptist, United Methodist, 
and Muslim) with architects and community 
groups, using design to reimagine and open 
up sacred places, bringing them into the civic 
plaza in significant, welcoming, and mutually 
beneficial ways. 

Given the wide utility of Halo, Partners is 
extending its research to new populations. 
Recognizing that the original Halo research 
focused on urban congregations, Partners has 
been working to apply its knowledge of the 
Halo impact of small town and rural churches. 
This research will be public in the coming 
months, but already we know that the eco- 
nomic value of rural churches is significant, 
including their impact on the lives of families 
and individuals in their communities 

The groundbreaking Halo study has substan- 
tiated something that we have always known 
intuitively, deep down: the bonds between faith: 
communities and the towns or neighborhoods 
they are part of is real. These connections have 
economic impact, and they add layers of social 
support that communities need to thrive. 
Sacred places give back to their neighborhoods, 
whether the folks who live there are members 
of the congregations or not. All the more rea- 
son to sustain and preserve them. 


THE WRITER IS PRESIDENT OF PARTNERS FOR 
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TRANSITION. 


‘Can you help us find money 
to take care of our building?’ 


By Chad Martin 


or over 25 years, senior staff at Partners 


for Sacred Places have been fielding 

the question in this articles headline 
from congregations across the US, showing 
varying degrees of experience or capacity for 
stewardship of their buildings—from strategi 
cally planned restorations to desperate states 
of emergency. Indeed, this question was at 
the forefront when Partners began working 
with Broad Bay Church in Waldoboro, Maine. 
Broad Bay owns a 19th-century building 
designed and constructed by Samuel Melcher, 
a well-regarded regional craftsman at the time. 
The white clapboard siding and modest bell 
tower of this church building is not unlike hun 


dreds of others scattered across New England's 


bucolic landscape. Yet Broad Bay stands out as 
a countervailing story amid broader narratives 
about declining membership and antiquated 
church life. Broad Bay is a young congrega 
tion by New England standards, birthed in the 
1980s, and adopted its building from a shut 


tered congregation in 2002. 


Broad Bay’s community of hearty Mainers 
has brought the building back to life in recent 
years and has begun chipping away at deferred 
maintenance and overdue updates to re- 
establish the building as a hub of community 
activity on Waldoboros Main Street. Local 
building experts volunteered to conduct a 
thorough assessment of the building in 2016 
and found a growing need for major structural 
repairs to the steeple tower and for numerous 
upgrades to make the building fully accessible. 
Once these needs became clear, the congrega- 
tion realized they had to find resources from 
beyond their own community. The congrega 
tion was committed to the careful stewardship 
of this asset, and that meant seeking financial 
help from beyond their own means. At that 
point, Partners invited Broad Bay to apply 
for the newly established National Fund for 
Sacred Places. 

After more than a quarter century of wres 
tling alongside congregations with the question 
of where to secure the needed funds to appro 
priately care for aging historic buildings, 
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Steeple of Broad Bay 
Church in Waldoboro, 
Maine, one of tbe 
National Fund 
participants. 


Partners achieved a long-sought dream to 
establish a national funding source for such 
projects itself. Thanks to nearly $14 million in 
grants from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., and a 
partnership with the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, for the first time Partners has had 
the opportunity to provide major grants on a 
national scale to historic houses of worship in 
need of restoration, repair, and upgrades to bet- 
ter serve their communities. 

Now halfway through these funding cycles, 
the National Fund is demonstrating a posi 


tive impact on the feasibility of dozens of 


capital projects. And the technical assistance 
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provided by the program is helping congrega 
tions like Broad Bay raise funds from many 
stakeholders beyond their memberships and 
to oversee the complexities of major capital 


improvement pre jects 


THE PROGRAM 

Staff from Partners and the National Trust 
use five funding criteria to select a geo 
graphically and religiously diverse group of 
congregations for the National Fund each 
year: A property and its congregation has to 
have a national/regional significance; the 
congregation has to demonstrate community 
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Broad Bay Church occupies an important presence in its Maine community. 


engagement and impact; there has to be an 
achievable scope and for the project to be eli- 
gibile; the congregation has to have a capacity 
for raising funds; the overall health and vitality 
of the congregation has to be strong. Keeping 
all of these criteria at the forefront has helped 
ensure that projects funded by the program 
are important buildings reflecting Americas 
religious legacy as well as vital centers of com 
munity life today. 

Through the National Fund, Partners 


provides technical assistance in the form of 


training, small planning grants, and a pack- 
age of customized services ranging from 
capital campaign expertise to developing best 
practices for sharing space with community 
partners. The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation provides advice on architectural 
considerations as needed. The program cul- 
minates in capital grants of up to $250,000 for 
congregations that can raise matching funds 
and plan an eligible project scope. 
THE CASE OF BROAD Bay 

For Broad Bay, these services have pro- 
vided multiple benefits. Partners provided 
resources on interviewing architects, contrib- 
uted to the congregation's written request for 
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proposals, and reviewed proposals submitted 
by two firms. In the end, Broad Bay has con- 
tracted with Barba + Wheelock Architects, a 
Maine-based firm with extensive experience 
in both historic preservation and working 
with small churches. 

In the same way, Partners has worked along 
side the congregation as Broad Bay prepares 
to launch its biggest fundraising campaign 
ever. Resources from the National Fund ori- 
ented the congregation to best practice for 
capital fundraising, contributed to testing the 
feasibility for a major campaign within the 
church and its community stakeholders, and 
connected the congregation to consultants for 
the campaign—another regional firm, Full 
Harvest Fundraising. 

The story at Broad Bay continues to unfold, 
as there is yet much work to be done to com 
plete the project there. But thanks to the 
careful and diligent planning described here, 
Broad Bay will soon be ready to receive a 
major grant from the program, and is posi- 
tioned to raise nearly double their original 
funding goal for the project. Not every congre- 
gation receives the same level of support, but 
in every case the National Fund works along- 
side them through the long haul of planning 
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thoughtful projects aligned with national best 
practices for historic preservation and of con- 
ducting successful capital campaigns. 


THE NEED 

Given the question Partners has fielded 
throughout its history—“Can you help us find 
money to take care of our building?”—per- 
haps the need for the grant-making work of 
the National Fund is self-evident. Partners’ 
research over the years has documented the 
extent to which America’s older religious prop- 
erties are certainly at risk and further resources 
are needed to sustain them.’ 

Two years into the work of the National 
Fund, the program is adding to the under- 
standing of this need. Over the course of 
three application rounds in 2016-18, more 
than 400 congregations have submitted a for- 
mal Letter of Intent seeking grant funds. The 
geographic spread of these inquiries is nation- 
wide, with applicants from 47 states, including 
Hawaii and Alaska, as well as the District of 
Columbia and the U.S. Virgin Islands. A wide 
swath of faith traditions is represented among 
these congregations as well: Roman Catholic; 
Greek, Coptic, and Russian Orthodox; every 
major mainline Protestant denomination; and 
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First Church of Christ (also known as Center Church) in Hartford, Connecticut, occupies 


an historic site at the center of the city. 


Reform and Orthodox Judaism. 

Every applicant has demonstrated the need 
for some level of financial support beyond the 
capacity of the congregation’s membership 
in order to appropriately care for its build- 
ing. Some are facing urgent repairs such as 
crumbling masonry or significant water infil- 

| tration. A few are currently uninhabitable 
due to extensive damage by fire or hurricane, 
forcing congregations to occupy temporary 
locations for years at a time. Yet the vast 
majority of applicants report programs serv- 
ing their broader communities, arguing that 
the stewardship and care of these facilities is 
vital to the common good of towns and cities 
across the country. 


THE PROJECTS 

The National Fund is designed to support 
a wide range of “bricks and mortar” projects. 
To date, the National Fund has awarded 31 


congregations into the program reflecting a 
broad mix of projects. A few examples high- 
light the program’s scope. 

The First Church of Christ in Hartford, 
Connecticut, also known as Center Church, 
is one of the oldest institutions in the state, 
founded in the 17th century. Its building, 
constructed in 1807, is an iconic presence not 
far from the historic Old State House. Over 
the last couple years the congregation suc- 
cessfully raised about $2 million for a project 
to stabilize and restore the cupola and spire, 
restore and repair wooden architectural fea- 
tures at most levels of the tower, reinforce the 
structural integrity of the tower, and restore 
the tower clock. Earlier this year Center 
Church completed this project, led by TLB 
Architecture, with the support of a $250,000 
grant from the National Fund. 

Another example of core historic preserva- 
tion supported by the National Fund is the 


installation of a fire-suppression system at the 
Cathedral of the Holy Ascension of Christ in 
Unalaska, Alaska. Holy Ascension, a wood- 
frame structure built in 1896, is the oldest 
cruciform Orthodox church in America. In 
addition to housing religious artifacts dating 
to the origins of the parish in the early 19th- 
century, the cathedral also has an extensive 
collection of icons, some believed to date back 
to the 16th century. As such, a modern fire- 
suppression system to protect the building and 
its artifacts and artwork is a vital preservation 
project for this isolated fishing community. 
A capital grant from the National Fund will 
support this project, estimated to cost over $1 
million and require two full building seasons. 

Other congregations are working on 
projects that improve accessibility to their 
facilities, enhancing the spaces for shared 
community use. Judson Memorial Church in 
New York, New York, exemplifies this kind of 
project. “The Judson” has opened its build- 
ing for use as a venue for music, theater, and 
dance for decades—recognized as the birth- 
place of postmodern dance, And the building 
features one of the most significant collec- 
tions of John LaFarge stained glass windows 
in the country. Yet the various levels have only 
been partially accessible by elevator, and in 
recent years the aging elevator breaks down 
from time to time. So, Judson is working with 
Kouzmanoff Bainton Architects to design 
an elevator modifying the existing elevator 
location to service all levels of the building, 
including the balcony that serves as a com- 
munity theater venue. While the full project 
scope is still in development, the National 
Fund anticipates supporting this project at a 
maximum grant level. 

Other congregations have seen the National 
Fund as a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to 
embark on extensive building projects encom- 
passing a range of activities. Trinity United 
Methodist Church in Idaho Falls, Idaho, has 
taken this approach. With encouragement 
from Partners for Sacred Places, Trinity con- 
tracted with Myers Anderson Architects to 
conduct a thorough building condition assess- 
ment prior to finalizing their project scope. 
The congregation knew that they needed to 
attend to some roofing and masonry issues, 
and wanted to upgrade some interior spaces. 
Trinity opted to continue working with Myers 
Anderson to create a wholistic scope of work 
based on findings of the building condi- 
tion assessment, including masonry and roof 
repairs, renovation of ADA compliant bath- 
rooms, window repairs, and a remodel of the 
commercial-grade kitchen. The National Fund 
has awarded Trinity a capital grant of $190,000 
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toward their $600,000 campaign, and the project is scheduled to be 
completed late in 2018. 


THE LEARNING 
As noted above, we are just beginning to glean lessons learned about 


these congregations as we conclude the first two program years of the 


National Fund. Comprehensive evaluation will continue as each proj- 


ect concludes. In the meantime, we have observed several key insights 
thus far. 

Even congregations that rise to the top of a competitive grant pro- 
gram like the National Fund have mixed track records of working with 
architects experienced in historic preservation. Many have earnestly 
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worked to assess the most urgent repair needs for their buildings. Yet 
of the 400 Letters of Intent received to date, upwards of half do not 
have an established relationship with an architect or other preservation 
experts in their community. For congregations like these, the technical 
assistance and professional support provided by the National Fund has 
been critical to designing a successful project. 

‘et the value of professional expertise, both for development and 
management of the building project as well as for the capital fundraising 
needed, cannot be overstated. Readers of this publication surely agree. 

3ut our experiences in the program thus far reinforce this reality. The 
pertise provided by architects with experience in historic preservation 
is invaluable for maintaining a holistic approach to the project, keeping 


the project proceeding on time, and demonstrating adherence to best 


practices in preservation. 


Congregational health and capacity is one of the most vital factors 


in project success. This may be hard to assess from a distance, beyond 


surface measures like membership and annual budget size. But we have 


already adopted some tactics for deepening our assessment. We have 


learned to inquire about recent conflicts and transitions, and congrega 


tions are typically quite candid in sharing about their struggles. We have 


learned that clergy tenure matters. A new priest or rabbi, no matter how 


strong a leader, typically has too many competing priorities to effective 


lead a successful campaign and major building project 


At the same time, membership size is not the primary determinant 
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Above: The Cathedral of the Holy Ascension of Christ in Unalaska, 
Alaska, is sited amid the region’s natural wonders. 


Left: The central meeting room of Judson Memorial Church in New 
York City is a place where the entire community of congregants and 
neighbors cross paths. 


for capacity. United Baptist Church in Poultney, Vermont, is an out- 
standing example. Though the church membership is only a few 
dozen, under the thoughtful and determined leadership of a young, 
new pastor the membership and annual budget have steadily grown. 
The pastor and lay leaders have worked effectively to build partner- 
ships with local organizations and make the building available for a 
variety of community uses. This goodwill is translating into an effec 
tive capital campaign to restore the envelope of the building and add 
ADA-compliant restrooms to enhance community use. United Baptist 
is showing that small congregations can manage significant projects 
by cultivating relationships with a broad set of stakeholders beyond 
the membership of the congregation. 

Finally, we are learning how vital a community of praxis is for 
encouragement and success. Providing opportunities for leaders from 
congregations across traditions and scattered across the country to 


š gather for shared learning builds confidence and real capacity. And 
€ while projects like these cannot succeed without patience and hard 


work, congregations often emerge stronger, more dedicated to their 
mission, and more deeply connected to partners in their communities. 
Despite the many challenges congregations face today, including car 


= ing for aging facilities, programs like the National Fund contribute to 


the thriving of vital congregations and help ensure their buildings con 
tinue to serve as anchors of common life for decades to come. 


NOTES 

1, See Diane Cohen and A. Robert Jaeger, Sacred Places at Risk: 
New Evidence On How Endangered Older Churches And 
Synagogues Serve Communities (Partners for Sacred Places: 
Philadelphia, PA, 1998). Online at: http://bit.ly/ff-spar. 
Accessed July 5, 2018. For an example of a complete survey 
of one city's historic religious properties, see “Philadelphia's 
Historic Sacred Places,” at The Pew Charitable Trust (2017). 
Online at: http://bit.ly/ff-phsp. Accessed July 5, 2018. 
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hiladelphia’s religious building stock is 

in transition, due in large part to the 

declining memberships and resources 
of many congregations, which echoes the situ- 
ation in cities and towns across the country. 
The moment a building is sold by a congre- 
gation or its denominational office, a new 
user will likely decide its long-term fate. The 
numbers confirm this. Of the city’s 839 pur- 
pose-built religious properties, 17 percent are 
no longer in religious use. Half are no longer 
occupied by the original congregation. Since 
2009, nearly 35 religious buildings have been 
demolished. 

Many of the mainline Protestant congrega- 
tions that have not yet left the city’s less affluent 
neighborhoods or transitioned their buildings 
to congregations of other denominations are 
likely to do so in the next decade. There is great 
opportunity to initiate new congregations or 
new community-serving programs at these 
sites, but most denominational bodies lack the 
capacity to invest in creative, new alternatives. 

Meanwhile, “hermit crab congregations,’ 
which took on properties built by congre- 
gations of other denominations (typically 
Protestant or Roman Catholic), are struggling 
to sufficiently care for their buildings—many 
of which suffered from deferred mainte- 
nance under their original owners. Instead 
of attempting to restore their buildings with 
scarce reserves, these congregations are 
de-accessioning them. This trend is espe- 
cially apparent among Roman Catholic-built 
complexes that were de-accessioned by the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia in the early 1990s. 
Catholic churches in North Philadelphia and 
West Philadelphia were closed and subse- 
quently sold to independent, mostly African 
American congregations or aspirational non- 
profit organizations. Nearly three decades 
later, many of these buildings are coming onto 
the market for a second time. 

Often, hermit crab congregations transition 
their properties to real estate developers who 
intend to demolish the structures, clearing the 
path for new construction. This transitioning 
takes a variety of forms. In 2016, we researched 
28 demolitions that took place between 2009 
and 2016. Of the 28 cases, 22 were associated 
with development pressure. Of these 22 demos, 
20 made way for new housing. There were no 
instances of the 22 where the congregation 
that originally erected the building (the first 
occupant) sold to a developer who planned to 
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demolish it. In 15 of the cases, a hermit crab 
congregation sold to a developer who planned 
to demolish; there were three instances where 
a new congregation resulting from a merger 
sold to a developer; in three cases the con- 
gregations denominational office—which 
acquired property upon the congregations dis- 
bandment— sold to a developer who planned 
to demolish. The data suggest that the length 
and strength of a congregations attachment to 
its property matters. Attachment substantially 
affects the buildings outcome. 


VULNERABILITY AND RESILIENCE 

An examination of the factors that contribute 
to congregational vulnerability and resilience 
are at the heart of the PennPraxis-Partners 
study. Funded by The Pew Charitable Trusts and 
conducted in partnership with PennPraxis, the 
study produced an updated citywide inventory 
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of older, purpose-built sacred places and an 
accompanying narrative that summarized key 
research findings. Initially, the idea was to clas- 
sify each of the 22 congregations studied as 


either vulnerable or resilient. It was impossible 
to do this, however, because any given congre- 
gation exhibits signs of both vulnerability and 
resiliency. A congregation is vulnerable when 
one or more circumstances open it up to pos- 


sible closure or merger. Poor, unstable, or 
changing leadership; inability to sustain a paid, 
full-time clergyperson; declining membership 
and giving; significant internal conflict; antago- 
nistic relationship with denominational leaders 
or unsupportive leaders are all factors that con- | 
tribute to congregational vulnerability. When a 
congregation is facing these realities while also 
trying to plan for the future, preservation of the 
institution almost always takes precedence over 
preservation of the building. 


س 


The Wharton Wesley United Methodist Church is typio 


A different set of circumstances can ren- 
der the building vulnerable. Among them 
are the congregation desire to preserve the 
institution at any cost to the building; the 
congregation is not the original owner/occu- 
pant; only a small portion of the property is 
used; the congregation is unable or unwilling 
to properly care for the building; no qualified 
professionals are involved to assess the con- 
dition of the building envelope and systems; 
there is a disconnect between the congregation 
and the surrounding community; most con- 
gregants are commuters who live outside the 
community; the issue of parking has become 
contentious; there is pressure to sell due to real 
estate conditions/values in the community; 
the property is not locally landmarked. 

Consequently, struggling congregations 
explore the following options: downsizing 
into smaller, more manageable properties; 
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merging into other, typically stronger con- 
gregations; closing the doors altogether. They 
explore these options in this order: hoping 
first to keep their faith community together in 
familiar surroundings; second, to keep their 
faith community together elsewhere. This 
ability to respond to hardship and to adapt 
to survive epitomizes resilience. But congre- 
gational resilience can render historic sacred 
places vulnerable. Congregations that are not 
necessarily struggling to stay afloat transition 
their buildings as well. This is especially true of 
commuter congregations in communities with 
strong housing markets. In this context, con- 
gregations extract the value of the real estate to 
create funds that can be used to invigorate and 
sustain the congregation and to ease congre- 
gants commute, including their ability to park. 
A notable example of this occurred with the 
selling of New Hope Temple Baptist Church. 


The building was originally Union Baptist 
Church, where renowned African American 
vocalist and activist Marian Anderson first 
performed and where her vocal talent was 
cultivated as a teenager. In 2015 the congrega- 
tion sold its historic yet unprotected building 
to a real estate developer who replaced it with 
luxury townhomes. 


INFILL PHILADELPHIA: 
SACRED PLACES / Civic SPACES 

Given these circumstances, which are 
playing out in many cities across the US, 
unprecedented numbers of religious build- 
ings will be transitioned out of religious use 
in the years to come. Many of these buildings 
will be adapted for residential use or demol- 
ished—unless key constituencies convene to 
identify alternatives. 

Partners for Sacred Places and Philadelphia's 
Community Design Collaborative are chal- 
lenging the notion that these are the only 
options facing at-risk properties. A collabora- 
tive new program, Infill Philadelphia: Sacred 
Places / Civic Spaces, seeks to inspire people to 
imagine an alternative future in which older 
and historic sacred places serve as inclusive 
community hubs. Funded by the William 
Penn Foundation, Infill Philadelphia: Sacred 
Places / Civic Spaces adds the design com- 
munity's voice to a growing dialogue about 
the intersection between sacred places and 
community vitality. Working teams—each 
composed of a congregation, a community 
group, and a design firm—will, through an 
iterative design process, envision a new future 
for each congregation's property. 

What are the goals of this new program? 
The hope is to demonstrate that underutilized 
space in historic sacred properties through- 
out Philadelphia can be activated in ways that 
expand the civic commons, serve a larger secu- 
lar purpose, and strengthen communities while 
also sustaining congregations themselves. The 
idea is also to promote understanding of the 
realities faced by faith communities stewarding 
historic, purpose-built sacred places—what 
are the challenges and how can we meet them 
through working together? Historic, purpose- 
built religious properties present common 
design challenges—what can be learned that 
can be shared among congregations? Another 
goal is to develop innovative, replicable models 
in which religious buildings house a multitude 
of co-existing religious and secular uses. 

Work by three teams is underway: The 
Philadelphia Masjid, which is collaborating 
with Peoples Emergency Center and HOK; 
Wharton Wesley United Methodist Church, 
which is partnered with ACHTEV Eability and 
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Left, top: Wharton Wesley Church offers space 
for neighborhood dance within its under-utilized 
facilities. 


Left, below; The Philadelphia Masjid offers a 
‘Back to School’ give-away to local families in 
its community. 


Above: The cavernous Zion Baptist Church 
facilities contain an empty performance space in 
its ‘annex’ that could become a community asset. 
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Brawer & Hauptman Architects; and Zion Baptist Church, which is 
working with Called to Serve CDC and Studio 6mm. 

The Philadelphia Masjid, a mosque nestled within a former Roman 
Catholic school, represents the many congregations that have taken on 
large, Roman Catholic properties. Wharton Wesley United Methodist 
Church, the product of the strategic merger of a growing black con- 
gregation and a declining white one, is a prototypical example of 
congregations involved in adapting Mainline Protestant churches 
with many challenges. Wharton's facilities are underutilized, difficult 
to way-find, and not accessible to the disabled. Zion Baptist Church, 
which peaked at 6,000 members under civil rights leader and social 
activist Reverend Leon H. Sullivan, is typical of a congregation that is 
struggling to build upon the legacy of a larger-than-life figure who put 
the church on the map. 

Launched in June of this year, the initiative first sponsored a precedent 
exhibit featuring built examples of sacred places accommodating new, 
community-serving uses—from congregations and nonprofit organi- 
zations that had recast their historic religious buildings (and adjacent 
landscapes) for new construction that was relevant to the faith com- 
munity’s mission. The exhibit, on display at Philadelphia's Center for 
Architecture + Design from June 1 to July 31, featured 25 sites. 

Since June, Partners for Sacred Places and Community Design 
Collaborative have been working with the three teams to determine 
the program for their properties. Each of the congregations had ideas 
and preferences, which were evaluated by community stakeholders. 
Community stakeholders convened at each site during July to identify 
assets inherent to the respective site, congregation, and community, and 
then group assets to create new initiatives that make the highest and best 
use of the site. To learn more about this initiative and stay in the loop, 
please visit sacredplacescivicspaces.com. 8 


Soulful and Social 


The shifting borders between 
sacred place and secular space 


This issue's theme is an exploration of the connections, overlaps, and opportunities between sacred places and the 
communities in which they live. Such an appraisal demands that we examine how we define a sacred place, and what 


makes it different from the larger community beyond its walls. It calls into question the very nature of a boundary 


between the sacred and the civic, or whether there really needs to be any dissimilarity at all. Permeability appears 

to be the new condition of these sacred/secular boundaries. How can these new community spaces be soulful and 
social simultaneously? This roundtable presents perspectives on the borders of the sacred and the civic, how these 
demarcations are changing, how faith groups are reaching out to form bonds with the community, and reaffirming, 
clarifying, or challenging the definition of sacred space. 


BEYOND THE SACRED AND THE PROFANE 

Religious architecture and sacred places 
have rarely been unified, singular locales. 
Instead, they are typically complex and hetero- 
geneous, where boundaries between the sacred 
and secular were blurred or indistinct. In his 
book, Space and Place, the geographer Yi-Fu 
Tuan observes that religion either embeds a 
people in a specific place, or frees them from 
it. The religious historian Jonathan Z. Smith 
is suspicious of any fixed concepts regarding 
sacred places and, in To Take Place: Toward a 
Theory in Ritual, argues that the sacred is more 
often sought beyond the confines of place and 
priesthood. 

In many indigenous cultures, clear distinc- 
tions between the sacred and the profane are 
rare. Ritual settings are generally autonomous, 
with only periodic needs for specific spaces. 
Sacred geographies include both natural and 
built environments. Many encompass vast 
areas, often determined according to cos- 
mogonic models and linked by pilgrimage 
paths. The Navaho of the American Southwest 
consider the Four Corners region to be an 
integrated landscape of landmarks significant 
to their mythical histories. Similarly, Taoism 
includes a sacred geography that stretches 
across China and identifies Five Sacred Peaks, 
10 major and 36 "cavern heavens; and 72 
"blessed lands; all believed to be interlinked. 

For many, a sacred place doesn't necessarily 
need to be a defined place, or be consecrated 
by architecture at all. Devout Muslims mostly 
pray independent of the mosque. Domestic 
spaces can also serve spiritual practices, such 
the shrines for daily pujas in some Hindu 
homes. Many Protestant denominations focus 
more on scripture and personal beliefs than 
on architecture. Most explicitly, there is the 
phenomena of placeless televangelism, and 
voluminous evangelical churches that evi- 
dence little interest in architecture beyond its 
seating and theatrical capacity. 


The Golden Summit is part of a sacred geography of mountains, temples, monasteries, 
Tai-chi ch’an academies, and pilgrimage paths at Wudang Mountain in tbe west- 
central Hubei Province in China. For centuries pilgrims have paid respects to a syncretic 
pantheon of immortals, folk gods, sages, emperors, and Buddhist bodhisattvas. 


Understanding religious architecture, espe- 
cially in an increasingly heterogeneous and 
globalized world, demands complementary 
approaches to the still-dominant distinction 
between the sacred and the profane. 
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Or at yet a larger scale, in countless Mexican 
villages such as Mitla, Oaxaca, in the days before 
Easter, residents lash palm fronds to lampposts 
and build temporary Stations of the Cross at 
various intersections. For a few hours on Good 
Friday the entire municipality becomes an 
outdoor sanctuary in which villagers together 


the impromptu Via Dolorosa dissolves back 
into the once-again prosaic townscape. 

Claims to the permanence and immutabil- 
ity of sacred space are viable and important 
religio-political positions. But, upon closer 
inspection, such assertions are difficult to sus- Ts ; 
tain as the actual fact of the matter. ros ME و و‎ pa Elf 


retrace the steps of Jesus until, before nightfall, 


THE New MEANING OF SACRED SPACI 

Traditionally, most spatial practices of sacredness require limit 
and partition, with a parallel social practice of hierarchy and ritual. 
However, a profound and continuing revolution challenges inherited 
patterns between the sacred and profane, requiring the boundaries so 
often determined and defined by adepts and initiates to stretch and 
jostle with new realities of community and meaning-making. While the 
reality of sacred places as exclusive and restricted has become diffuse 
and permeable, most sacred environments are still differentiated from 
the secular environment around them. From design and style to their 
original purpose and contemporary meaning, many sacred spaces con- 
tinue to be different in important and unexpected ways. 

Across the country, communities of faith are living through profound 
changes by re-defining the notion of sacred place away from the inher- 
ited concept of physical separation from the mundane and the everyday. 
Instead they embrace a vital difference that continues to make them 
unique but proximate to the many patterns of daily life and culture lived 
out by the diverse stakeholders of the communities surrounding sacred 
places. With new partnerships between churches and a variety of com- 
munity uses -- from performing arts, to health, and entrepreneurship, 
and more -- sacred places prove that they do not have to be off-limits 


COMMUNITY AND SANCTUARY — 
DEFINING SACRED SPACE 

Throwing open the doors of a house of 
worship lets the sacred spill out into the 


worship space? 


How does a sanctuary feel like a sanctuary to 
congregations of different faiths that share 


One architectural 


although they are different. Difference, in this new outlook, is outlined 
in contrast with the spaces around us that engender increasingly nar- 
row affinities, drawing individuals into tighter and more homogenous 
groupings. Sacred places, however, offer few of the “catholic” or univer- 
sal spaces for connection and engagement across background, culture, 
belief, and discipline in our time. This new model of sacredness is 
emerging in faith communities responding to the need for a new rela- 
tionship with the growing secular world, 

Use drives design and sorts architectural typologies throughout the 
built environment. Religious use for worship was paramount. But today 
these kinds of uses, which were traditionally central for religious prop- 
erty, now often represent the smallest portion of use within the building. 
These architectural landmarks have become community hubs for thou- 
sands of uses beyond those traditionally tied to religious identity. The 
thriving sacred places of today and tomorrow are open to myriad and 
evolving kinds of gathering, creativity, and endeavor. This inclusion, 
long an aspiration of faith communities, is becoming the new meaning 
of sacred place, turning sacred inside out in order to sustain its future. 
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faiths have visual cues to connote sacredness 
in architecture. Each has specific iconog- 
raphy or implements of worship; some are 


community, yet the opposite happens, too. 
As congregations engage their communities, 
their places of worship risk their own secu- 
larization. What, then, does sacred space 
mean in this context? The answer involves 
the delineation of sacred space from every- 
thing else, and the language of sacredness 
itself. 

Setting aside the familiar spectrum of 
solutions - a sanctuary used for no purpose 
but worship, or the meetinghouse model 
where community is recognized as sacred 
unto itself - we should delve into the con- 
tested territories that characterize many 
houses of worship. How does a sanctuary 
feel like a sanctuary if it also serves support 
group meetings and youth group dodge- 
ball, parenting classes, and performing arts? 
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element provides 
an adaptable solution: the threshold. 
Thresholds are designed to be crossed. 
Distinct from barriers, they are in fact 
always part of a passage. Importantly, they 
signal a change -- the moment between there 
and here. From the sidewalk outside to the 
sanctuary within, focusing on meaningful 
thresholds can make a sacred space feel both 
permeable yet distinct. 

Formal manifestations of sacred thresh- 
olds are familiar (the dais, the bimah, the 
altar) as are elements marking a space within 
a space (baldachins and mandaps), but there 
are subtler variants as well. Changes in pro- 
portion, lighting, materials, and acoustics 
and can all signal a transition from the tem- 
poral to the sublime. 

But how is a space identified as sacred? All 


universal. Verticality, a point of focus, rich- 
ness of material, an elevated plane -- these 
architectural qualities communicate solem- 
nity and dignity in ways that adapt across the 
faith spectrum, while remaining accessible 
to secular communities. 

By communicating sacredness in uni- 
versal terms and by allowing a permeable 
delineation of sacred space, congregations 
can preserve and strengthen their identities 
as sacred places while building a closer syn- 
ergy between liturgical and pastoral mission. 
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The bright, transparent, and 
inviting entry to the new 
Congregation Beit Simchat 
Torah synagogue establishes 
in its community, 


a landmar 


PLANTING A SYNAGOGUE IN A 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

The history and mission of Congregation Beit 
Simchat Torah (CBST) in New York City made 
it imperative that the architecture of its new 
home reflect both the institution's role at the 
forefront of gay rights advocacy and the con- 
gregation itself, a proud, radically traditional 
and inclusive group that was an important part 
of its wider New York community. At the time 
I started working on the design, CBST'S cur- 
rent home, which dated from shortly after its 
founding in 1973, was difficult to find, only 
accessible through a courtyard at the end of 
a ramp. That disjoined configuration made 
the synagogue feel hidden. The congregants I 
interviewed consistently spoke of the need for 
their new synagogue to have a strong, visible 
presence within the neighborhood—to be out, 


MovinG IMAGES OF SACRED SPACI 
Frequently, claims to the “sacredness” of 
a place, especially a contested site like the 
Hopewell-era Earthworks of Newark, Ohio, 
are predicated on the supposed permanence 
and immutability of that status. Outraged by 
the continued presence of a golf course built 
over the 2,000-year-old geometrical mounds 
in 1910, indignant Indians assert that because 
this was in the past a traditional sacred site, 
that it remains in the present—and ought to 
be in the future—the sort of exceptional place 
that is exempted from recreation, greens fees, 


and chemical fertilizers. Once sacred, always 


sacred. 


proud, and open to all. Yet they also spoke of 
the deep need for a sanctuary within the city, a 
space where individuals could worship safely, 
both alone and as a community, in a world that 
is not fully accepting. 

The search for a building to house the 
new synagogue yielded a landmarked, Cass 
Gilbert-designed building with 50 feet of 
storefront. The symbolism of this street 
front location was powerful, asserting 
CBST's presence on the street and transpar- 
ently reflecting its motto of being "open to 
all” With a new facade—a composition of 
lit signage spelling out Congregation Beit 
Simchat Torah with vertical gold pinstripes 
and lavender glass--the architecture embod- 
ied CBST’s radical traditionalism, revealing a 
modern, active institution within a historic, 
landmarked setting. Away from public eyes, 


More often, the sacredness of places is tem- 
porary, fluid, and permeable—a dynamism that 
reveals itself in processions and ambulations of 
every scale and complexity. For instance, there 
is the modest and moving image of a devo- 
tee approaching the Mexican pilgrimage site, 
Sanctuary of Chalma, on his knees, accompa- 
nied by an assistant who carries two tiny carpets 
to cushion this journey of genuflection. The 
pair uses a leapfrog-like system, wherein each 
time a two-by-four-foot rug is rolled out in front 


of the pilgrim it claims a new eight square feet of 


sacred space; each time a rug is rolled up behind 
him, the same small patch of the city is returned 
to the profane. 


the sanctuary—whose only connection to the 
outside is through a skylight that washes day- 
light along a fluted concrete wall—is a soulful 
space for private worship. 

The new synagogue embraces the neighbor- 
ing community, making its presence known. 
The view from the street into CBST’s offices 
lets the world see that those within are working 
for social justice every day. Yet this embrace is 
balanced by the sanctuary, which is purposely 
removed from the city. The introspective and 
extroverted together define and strengthen the 


synagogue as a whole. 


A similar dynamic unfolds in larger and 
more communal ways in the annual Holy 
Week procession in Oaxaca, Mexico, in which 
the image of Our Lady of Solitude, patroness of 
the city, is carried five blocks from her Basilica 
to the main cathedral. The two Catholic church 
endpoints are permanent sacred spaces, but 
in-between what was moments before a car- 
filled thoroughfare is swiftly transformed into 
an inviolable processional way. And then, just 
as quickly, after the Virgin and her devotees 
pass by, the temporarily sacrosanct street is 
returned to the quotidian. 


continues on next page 
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HousiNG THE HOMELESS AS A SACRED Duty 

We often associate the word sacred with 
divinity and the holy, but it also signifies 
dedication to a purpose, security against vio- 
lation, and immunity from interference - all 
meanings that convey the important role that 
sacred space has long played as a haven from a 
harsh world. In medieval Europe (where chaos 
reigned in many places) churches, convents, 
and monasteries offered a place for people to 
seek safety, security, and a higher and more 
holy purpose. That same role exists today: to 
provide a refuge for the homeless, who have 
no other place to go, who remain among the 
most vulnerable to violence and violation as 
they live on the streets, with little or no protec- 
tion from the police. In some cities, churches 
and temples are the only places allowed to pro- 
vide homeless shelters, but in a few cases that 


sacred purpose goes even further. 

A doctoral student in housing studies at the 
University of Minnesota, Gabrielle Clowdus, 
has worked with the leadership of a major 
church here to provide a safe space — a sacred 
place — for the homeless and to create a pro- 
ductive community in partnership with this 
population. The church occupies a former big- 
box store and owns a 72,000-square-foot space 
and adjacent parking lot that it has offered to 
a new non-profit organization called “Settled? 
which Clowdus started. Settled leverages the 
skills of many homeless people to produce tiny 
homes and other products that those living on 
the streets might need. 


fe chapel at Park Avenue Synagogue's 


i M. Black Lifelong Learning Center 
signed by Murphy Burnham c Buttrick. 
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Site design of conversion of big-box store into a homeless shelter production facility, 
supported by a local church in Minnesota, which will include factory floor, common house 
facilities, offices, and worship areas, with homeless shelter units set up in parking lot. 


Rather than have a modern employer/ 
employee relationship, this non-profit fol- 
lows a model more common in the medieval 
period, where people contribute to the com- 
munity whatever skills and talents they have, 
co-creating the products of their labor and 
cooperatively operating the organization. 
Settled will cycle the revenue generated by 
the sale of its products back into the commu- 
nity, while allowing the homeless to live in the 


production center or in the tiny homes they 
produce in the adjacent parking lot. 

This effort reflects an important new role for 
sacred space. Religious institutions have pro- 
tection, through the Religious Land Use and 
Institutionalized Persons Act (RLUIPA), from 
“unduly burdensome or discriminatory land 
use regulations.” RLUIPA, enacted in 2000, 
allows such institutions to shelter the homeless 
population and engage in a mission-related 
activity like homeless housing that exclusion- 
ary zoning regulations often prohibit. RLUIPA 
offers a secular solution to sacred communities 
seeking to address a secular problem. The law 
also helps religious communities to remem- 
ber the broad meaning of the word “sacred,” 
which refers to a space of solace and security, 
dedicated to a higher purpose, and immune 
from interference (including that from hostile 
members of the public and elected officials 
who pay no heed to the homeless in their com- 
munities). Settled reminds us that we shouldn't 
settle for anything less than that. 

THOMAS FISHER, Assoc. AIA 

| professor in the School of Architecture and 
Director of the Minnesota Design Center 

it the University of Minnesota, 


on this journal’s editorial 


idvisory board. 
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The sanctuary of MTFA Architecture-designed St. Augustine's Episcopal Church, which 
hovers over its Washington, D.C. neighborhood, is visually permeable and open to the city. 


PERMEABILITY IN LITURGICAL SPACE 

For a space to be sacred, does it have to be secluded, 
cloistered, or visually inaccessible? For centuries, sacred 
architecture--from medieval cathedrals to contemporary 
black box theaters--has created an interior focus through 
heavy or mysteriously opaque physical structures. This his- 
torical expression of sacred space can provide a sanctuary 


from the world, but it may also reinforce an experience of 


separation rather than integration. As communities become 
more diverse, even the most inspiring and beautiful sacred 
structures can seem disconnected from their physical and 
social environments. This physical separation may unin- 
tentionally reinforce an inward focus on the part of the 
worshipping community as well as create an unwelcoming 
image in the eye of the neighbor, to the detriment of both. 
Instead, in a layering of physical, narrative, and sym- 
bolic landscapes, permeability can create an opportunity 
for communities of faith to extend their experience into 
the surrounding environment and invite new ways of see- 
ing. Rather than simply managing light, framing a great 
view, or creating a well-placed window, approaching visual 
exchange as an aesthetic means of communication can be 
a powerful way of creating new insight, shared experience, 
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and profound connection. This porous exchange of mean- 
ing provides a foretaste of sacred experience, and even hope. 

St. Augustine’s Episcopal Church in Washington, D.C. and 
the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church in Maryland offer a 
visible exchange that both informs the liturgical environment 
and also reaches out to the wider context. At St. Augustine’, 
framing the liturgical space within a view of the city creates 
a single scene in which each sphere enriches the other. The 
juxtaposition engages the imagination and magnifies the 
possibilities for the integration of spiritual experience and 


physical landscapes. At Chevy Chase Presbyterian, a frame 
less glass door and transom offer transparency and open the 
stone building for dialogue with those who pass by. Through 
an intentional dematerialization of the building envelope, the 
poetic language of permeable space breaks down the barriers 
that define it by gathering together a mutually informed and 
potentially transformative landscape. 
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Left, top: Interior of the Selimiye Mosque, 
Edirne, Tur 


Left, below: A community courtyard, in the 
Albaicin, Granada, Spain. 


Right: Interior courtyard of the Koza Han, 
Bursa, Turkey. 
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Voyages en Orient (see Le Corbusier, Voyages 

ent Carnets, Phaidon Press, 2002), where 
he, as he described, experienced a "pictorial 
integration" with reality. A small building, the 
mosque served as a place of prayer, while its 
internal (and covered) courtyard served also 
as a social and jurisprudential space of the 
Ottoman court. Two iwans (arched spaces) 
face the mihrab and serve as spaces for two 
kadis (judges) who would mediate (and 
sometimes legislate) disputes within the space 
of the mosque itself. The sultan and his family 
could preside on an upper level in the hünkar 
mahfil, observing the proceedings. Flanking 
rooms (recently restored) served both as 
small classrooms, prayer spillover, but also 
as retreat spaces. In the Green Mosque, one 
can see the full and broad cultural function 
of community—entwined as religious, social, 
and legal space. 

[he later Ottoman kiilliyes (complexes) take 
on a more ordered and organized expression 
in the Waqf (the pious endowment) of a patron 
to prov ide not only spac e for religious pur pose, 


but also for the community at large. Sinan’s great 


istanbul complexes such as the Süleymaniye 


and the Selimiye, allow not only for the mosque 
masterpieces of his patrons, but also provided 

as part of the Sultans public commitments—a 
public kitchen, a library, a lodge for dervishes, 


several schools, a public bathhouse. 


There are ample examples in the histori- 
cal and richly diverse architectural legacy of 
the Islamic world. The Qarawiyyin Mosque 
(and much of the domestic urban spaces of 
Morocco’ cities (Fez in particular) is so hid- 
den yet connected to its surroundings that it 
is impossible to know where the mosque ends 
and the urban stuff around it begins. Doors 
might lead to family riyaads or into the space 
of the mosque itself. The Albaicin in Granada 
is another example, a labyrinth of streets and 
doorways that seem to make that portion of 


the city into a single home—the urban equiva 
lent ofan ummah. More examples are plentiful: 
the integration of bazaars, souks, and bedestans 
of Istanbul, Bursa, and Edirne; the Silk Road 
caravanserais that tied hospitality to commerce 
and to faith (each caravanserai often had a cen 
tral mosque); the hamams and bathhouses that 
were equally social spaces and the spaces of 
informal diplomacy and administration. 
When we look back through the long arc 
of history, examples of this ummatic architec 
ture abound— particularly in countries with 
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the longue durée of this cultural and religious 


worldview. And while there is no Ottoman, or 
Ummayyad, or Abbasid, or Selcuk empire to 
endow complexes of extensive buildings and 
city blocks in Canada and the US and around 
the predominantly non-Muslim worlds, it is 
worth remembering the more modest dimen- 
sion of the space of this community: a prayer 
room at an airport, a meeting on the corner 
of the block, in the backyard, a family dinner 
at home, a street-front mosque in Brooklyn, a 
handshake between strangers, now friends. 
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CREATING 
CONNECTIONS 
BETWEEN ARTS 
AND FAITH 
COMMUNITIES 


BY MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 


In cities and towns throughout the country, many shrinking congregations have room to spare, while artists 


are looking for affordable places in which to create. Why not bring them together for mutual benefit? How 


do congregations with space they are not fully utilizing find just the right collaboration with arts groups in 


search of a place to exhibit, perform, or pursue their work? How can artists and faith communities forge 


partnerships that help people of belief as well as those seeking a place to do art? Faith & Form talked with 


Karen DiLossi, director of the Partners for Sacred Places’ Arts in Sacred Places program, which seeks to 


develop long-term, sustainable relationships between faith-based groups and arts organizations. In addi 


tion to DiLossi’s comments here, visit the Partners for Sacred Places Website to see some of the partnerships 


they've helped create: bit.ly/ff-reimagine 


Michael J. Crosbie: 
implications of congregations working with 


Karen, what are the 


arts groups to share space, thus extending the 
faith community into the larger community? 

Karen DiLossi: The implications can be 
positive and negative. On the positive side the 
faith community is opening its doors, roll- 
ing out the welcome mat for more than just 
people in their congregation. Many of these 
congregations are already doing that through 


food pantries and AA meetings on-site. The 
key with artists is to make them feel welcome, 
as well as the people who follow the arts: stu- 
dents, audiences, funders, other people in the 
larger community. A congregation can expand 
their community footprint in a positive way. 
The more people going through a religious 
facility, the more people have a positive expe- 
rience within those walls, the more people can 
be rallied to help a faith community if their 
buildings are threatened. On the “negative” 
side, it needs to be a match that works for both. 

MJC: How are arts groups and the congrega- 
tions “matched up,’ and how does one assess 
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what is possible within a given “host” space? 
KD: 
Answering the second question is partly 


These two questions are linked. 
answering the first. It has to be the right mix of 
a lot of different things. It might be helpful to 
think of the “dating” analogy. There should be 
a physical attraction: aspects or traits that you 
admire. With arts groups and sacred spaces, 
it's the same. The spaces suggest what can or 
cannot happen there: for example, adequate 
ceiling heights are necessary for dance per 
formance, columns in the space would be a 
problem, the type of flooring might prohibit 
the spaces use. Sanctuaries naturally attract 
musical performances, those places were made 
for sound. Different spaces can accommodate 
different kinds of artists without having to 
make large changes to the spaces. 

Then there are all the other things to con- 
sider. What is the mission of the arts group or 
the art they are producing, and how does that 
align with the mission of congregation? 

What is the ministry of the congrega- 
tion, how do they express it? How does this 
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group is a good technique for understanding 
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connect with the artist and what they are 
trying to accomplish? Is there chemistry 
between them? These questions need to be 
considered at the very beginning. Also, both 
the congregation and the artists have to be 
up-front about their resources and capacity. 
What can the artists afford to pay, how are 


costs are covered by the congregation to make the space available, 
such as upkeep and maintenance? 

At Partners we've formulated “areas of discernment” that we use to 
match up congregations and artists. Mission and vision alignment is 
the most important. Personal compatibility is critical for possible con- 
flict resolution. The artistic content needs to be considered: the artist 
should ask for permission, not forgiveness. The congregation has to 
know what is going on within its facility and if they are comfortable with 
it. Understanding the decision-making process on both sides is very 
important: who gives approval, makes decisions? Within some faith 
communities, the decision-making process is not clear. This informa- 
tion has to be shared early in the match-making process. 

MJC: What kinds of internal questions do arts organizations and con- 
gregations need to ask themselves before committing to a partnership? 

KD: Finances are a huge factor. Too often the artists think con- 
gregations can give space for nothing, or space can be changed to 
accommodate the artists’ use of it. If you're an artist, you have to have 
a realistic “rent line”: How much can you afford to pay for the space 
and the other costs? Most congregations can't give away their spaces for 
nothing (such income might be critical for a congregation to hold on to 
their facilities). The congregation has to be honest about their financial 
and personnel resources. They shouldn't make promises they can't keep. 
However, according to our research, among congregations willing to 
share their space and the artists they partnered with, the number one 
reason is not financial gain. It is mission fulfillment for both the congre- 
gations and the artists. How can a congregation and the artists help each 
other to fulfill their missions? They are both working for a common 
good. They often have more in common than not. 

MJC: You mentioned artistic content as an area of discernment. How 
does a congregation address the issue of artistic content and censorship? 

KD: Artistic content has to come up. There should be an “artistic 
content clause” in the agreement between the two parties. The artist has 
to have the freedom to meet their mission through their art, with the 
knowledge that this is first and foremost a house of worship. 

Sometimes circumstances undermine the original intent. For exam- 
ple, one of the first space- sharing matches we put together, the artists 
said they wanted to tell the stories that go untold—that was their mis- 
sion. The congregation saw this as supporting their own ministry, 
which directly assisted people whose voices are unheard and stories 
are untold—such as the homeless or the drug and alcohol addicted. It 
spoke to them—a perfect match. But because the congregation was not 
honest about its financial situation, even with rental fees collected, it 
wasn't enough and the building had to be sold. Another congregation 
was interested in buying the building, but one of the big sticking points 
for the seller was that the artists be allowed to stay. The new owner said 
certainly. The building was sold, but a year later the new congregation 
told the artists they had to leave. It came down to artistic content, which 
the new congregation was not comfortable with. It's important for the 
congregation and the artists to know where is their own line in the sand, 
and if it is crossed, how is it addressed. Something else congregations 
should consider in these matters is that different spaces might have dif- 
ferent levels of sacredness—one might be appropriate for the artistic 
content, while another space (perhaps the sanctuary) is not. Also, what 
is the use of the space: maybe a space is being used just for rehearsal, 
without an audience, and performances take place somewhere off site. 
We focus on finding the right match. 

MJC: What about the issue of capital improvements to the space? 

KD: We recommend a very measured approach, realistic, and sup- 
portable. You shouldn't have to spend $50,000 to $100,000 to make 
a space useable. Cosmetic changes—a new coat of paint or replacing 


carpeting—are reasonable, but more capital-intensive investments in 
the space should be considered carefully. Spaces for the visual arts are 
sometimes more challenging. Does it require natural light? Can the 
space get dirty? Is the creation of dust or residue OK? It depends on the 
artistic medium— performers create less dirt and those same concerns 
don't apply. Perhaps photographers or jewelry artists create minimal 
dirt or dust that the congregation can be OK with in their space. The 
most success we've had with visual artists is a co-working creation 
space in the Philadelphia Design Center, a former sacred place—a fel- 
lowship building that has been repurposed, adapted for use by visual 
artists of all kinds. 

MJC: What might be the tax implications for artists and faith com- 
munities alike in terms of these partnerships? 

KD: The laws are different depending on the place. My best advice 
would be to encourage the congregation and the arts group to do their 
due diligence by consulting with legal and financial professionals as to 
the implications. With such legal and tax ramifications as possibilities, 
we suggest framing the partnerships with *whereas, therefore" positions. 

Whereas the mission of the congregation is such and such, therefore 
the work of an arts group supports it and is part of the congregation's 
mission. But talk to a professional. 

MJC: How can the art become a way of expressing the sacred for the 
faith community? 

KD: I think it gets a faith community to think about the root or tenets 
of their faith. In terms of the art expressing the sacred, they might see it 
as we are all made in God's image and we are all different. The congre- 
gation is supporting the artists to express their view, to tell their story, 
lifting up their individual image. We do a workshop with congregations 
and artists about their mission and vision, and while they are reporting 
back to us, we write down words on a big piece of paper that express 
similar ideas on both sides. These are the things that resonate with both. 
Its about a shared vision. From my vantage point, each side is trying to 
make the world better than the way they found it. That might take the 
form of bringing laughter into peoples lives, or inner peace. So a con- 
gregation might share these values with a landscape artist, or someone 
who paints still lifes. The work might provide us with a connection to 
the earth, where we all have to live and coexist. As an artist, this might 
be a way to express your joy with the Creator. This is present across 
denominations, can be found among them, as part of our shared human 
experiences. 

MJC: Through partnerships between congregations and artists, how 
might the sacred be extended into the civic realm? In other words, how 
is it possible for the greater community to experience a sense of the 
sacred through the arts? 

KD: "Sacred" means different things to different people. For me, 
when I went to college the theater building became my sacred space. 
The experience could be similar to sitting in a pew and seeing your 
shared community of people around you. Artists tend to gravitate 
towards sacred spaces because they are beautiful. They have an appre- 
ciation for the art, the care, the craft, and the detail that goes into 
sacred spaces and places, especially historic ones that have existed in 
a community for many years. When you have shared experiences in 
those kinds of spaces, I believe you are in a way extending that sacred- 
ness into the civic realm. Maybe the church becomes a castle-like 
backdrop for a theatrical performance. Maybe it has the only cared- 
for garden space in a neighborhood that people can enjoy. Maybe the 
sacred building is illuminated at night as a glowing landmark for the 
whole community. A lot of new buildings are just big boxes (I call it 
"lazy architecture"). But these older buildings are special, and they 
have that dimension of sacredness. [fij 
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Sacred and 
Civic Synergy 


Christ Church's dramatic 
transformation of its Neighborhood 
House into a community asset 


By Chad Martin 

Images courtesy of Voith & Mactavish Architects 

۲ {he transformation of Christ Church's 
Neighborhood House in the Old City 

Æ. neighborhood of Philadelphia power 

fully exemplifies the aims of the Sacred Places/ 

Civic Spaces project. The central premise of the 


project, "That underutilized space in historic 
sacred properties throughout Philadelphia 
can be activated in ways that expand the civic 
commons, serve a larger secular purpose, and 
strengthen communities,’ is clearly exempli- 
fied in design sensibilities, program practices, 
and values of the parish. 

I recently had the opportunity to talk 
about Christ Church with architect James 
FAIA (founding partner at 
KieranTimberlake and a congregant at Christ 


Timberlake, 


Church who headed the building committee), 
Rector Tim Safford, Barbara Hogue (executive 
director of the Christ Church Preservation 
Trust), and Daniela Holt Voith, FAIA (found- 
ing principal at Voith & Mactavish Architects, 
who designed the project). Design played a 
very important role in this transformation, 
making the entrance transparent and welcom- 
ing and providing easy access to the entire 
space for artists and community residents. 
We discussed the church's work to enliven the 
building via the arts and open it to the larger 
community. 

Today Neighborhood House is utilized 
throughout the year for rehearsal and perfor- 
mance space by an eclectic mix of arts groups, 
and is typically bustling with community 
activities. For several years more than 150 
performance events have taken place there. 
Philadelphia Fringe Festival, First Person Arts, 
Pig Iron Theater, and Tempesta di Mare have 
produced works in the gymnasium-turned- 
theater on the fourth floor. Meanwhile, the 
Great Hall on the third floor is often occupied 
by community groups, 12-step programs, and 
social service agencies. A few years ago Christ 
Church Preservation Trust also took over 


THE WRITER IS THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL 
FUND AT PARTNERS FOR SACRED PLACES IN 
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A welcoming, glassy entry invites visitors to explore the facilities at Christ Church’s 
Neighborhood House. An addition to Neighborhood House was shoe-horned between two 


wings of an existing building (inset photo). 


management of the weekly farmers market 
on the nearby lawn. Add to this the hundreds 
of thousands of annual tourists visiting the 
church and burial grounds, and Christ Church 
is generally bustling everyday. But this was 
hardly the case a little more than a decade ago. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ‘JEWELRY BOX’ 

Timberlake remembers this transforma- 
tion better than most. It’s not just that he is a 
member of the parish or that he provided vital 
leadership to the project. He has been hang- 
ing out at Neighborhood House since he first 
came to Philadelphia for graduate school in 
the 1970s, including playing basketball in the 
old gym. “Neighborhood House was one of 
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those sort of jewelry boxes where you lost the 
key in a way,’ observes Timberlake. “You lost 
the key a hundred years ago or more. It looked 
beautiful on the outside and everybody knew | 
it was kind of useful. But it was one of those 
jewelry boxes you can't really use.” 
Neighborhood House was built to function 
as a civic gathering space beginning nearly a 
century ago. According to Safford, the moni- 
ker *Neighborhood House" was intentional. In 
contrast with the more typical “parish house,’ 
this name conveyed clearly that it was built to 
serve the needs of families nearby who worked 
in the factories and had little space for recre- 
ation--a place for the neighborhood. Years 
later as Old City became home to a growing 
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Plans of the Christ Church physical plant, with Neighborhood House west of the historic church building, its new entrance on axis with 
church garden to the north. Section of the two-story entry volume reveals a tight yet potent space. 


arts community, Christ Church began opening 
its doors for performances. But without an ele- 
vator, air conditioning, or sufficient restrooms, 
the building remained underutilized. 

So Christ Church set out to update the space, 
asking Voith & Mactavish Architects to pro- 
vide the key to unlock this gem. Voith’s team 
designed a connector between Neighborhood 
House and a historic residence next door, fill- 
ing in what had been a small courtyard. The 
connector houses an elevator to all floors of 
both buildings (vital to the fourth-floor per- 
formance venue), provides space for restrooms 
and gathering, and creates a more transparent 
and welcoming main entrance. The street- 
facing entrance is all glass from ground level 
to roofline, introducing a modern touch and 
a flood of natural light into all levels of the 
building, literally opening up the building to 
the green spaces and courtyards on the north 
and south sides of the main church building. 

The ease with which Neighborhood House 
and residential buildings have been physi- 
cally knit together belies how complicated 
the project was. As Voith explains, “We were 
trying to unify two buildings with different 
scales and finishes. We wanted to draw atten- 
tion to the entrance without competing with 
the two historical structures" Then there was 
the functional challenge of a top floor that was 
a 1930s addition to Neighborhood House, a 
second floor with exceptionally high ceilings, 
and interstitial floors all needing to be con- 
nected to the residential scale of the secondary 
building. Add to that building in a small space 
between to historic structures—the foundation 
had to be dug by hand—and it made for what 
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Voith describes as, "One of the tiniest, most 
complicated projects we've done” 


DESIGN IN SERVICE OF MISSION 

But the hard work and nimble design has 
paid off. Reflecting on how the project has 
enhanced the use of the space over the last 
decade, Timberlake notes that it is light-filled 
most of the day. At night when there are ser- 
vices or programs going on, "that space is a 
kind of lit beacon to those who are arriving? 
The new entry hall and elevator made the 
whole parish inclusive of every youngster, 
aging senior, and disabled visitor. "I could 
make an argument that if wed done that strat- 
egy any other way than to make that entrance 
there, that it wouldn't have made the same 
difference that it has over the last 12 years,” 
Timberlake believes. 

Safford expands upon how the design 
has enhanced the mission of the parish. He 
explains that reimagining Neighborhood 
House to make it accessible “...changed the 
way we see everything. Prior to this it was 
almost like Neighborhood House was not 
part of Christ Church? Reorienting it made 
it much more accessible to the church build- 
ing entrance. Stafford adds that enhancing the 
buildings service to the community “...made 
us much more aware that all of this is meant to 
serve the community.” 

Whereas previously one could arguably 
divide the complex into distinct spaces for dis- 
tinct purposes— Christ Church for the sacred, 
and Neighborhood House for the civic—the 
relationship now is much more synergistic and 
interconnected. With a decade of hindsight, 


after years of expanded programming taking 
place in the building, one can see how vital the 
commitment to thoughtful design was to this 
community-building purpose. Here the desire 
for a more inviting entrance was at least as 
important to the success of the design as the 
functional need for a more accessible space. 
Had the latter been the overriding consider- 
ation, a less engaging approach could have 
been taken to incorporate an elevator near the 
original entrance at the corner of the build- 
ing. Instead, the bold entrance invites people 
inside with a glass and steel facade distinct but 
thoughtfully connected to the historic build- 
ings. The glow of interior light that pours 
out in the evening illumines the way to enter. 
“That sense of light and air are really impor- 
tant,” Voith underscores. “Pulling in the views 
and connecting to the city was important.” 
This inviting space has facilitated ease of 
movement functionally as well as metaphori- 
cally. Now parish members more frequently 
use Neighborhood House for church activities. 
Increasingly the historic sanctuary building is 
used for arts programming. The whole cam- 
pus more fluidly shifts between sacred and 
civic functions, contributing to how Christ 
Church has been activated to expand the civic 
commons in recent years. Thoughtful design 
of built spaces informed by and aligned with 
parish and organizational mission and core 
values has been critical to this expansion. 
Rector Safford points out that performance 
events have taken place in the church’s archive, 
the burial ground, and the sanctuary itself— 
not just in the dedicated performance space. 
"From the church's perspective it's all just 
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Christ Church,” yet he is quick to add, “One of the things weve done 
smartly is not put church people in charge"—meaning the arts and com- 
munity programming. “In a sense [these activities speak] back to the 
church about what it needs to become.” 


OPENNES, CURIOSITY, DEDICATION TO COMMUNITY 

The artful design of the space has opened new possibilities in recent 
years. But the success of programming at Christ Church has also come 
from an ethos of openness, curiosity, and dedication to community ben- 
efit on the part of staff, artists and patrons alike. "One of the main things 
artists will say about why they come back here is because it really is a 
community space,” says Barbara Hogue. “There is no gate-keeper" This 
spirit of community partnership and openness underscores the fact that 
even highly utilized sacred spaces can— with a mix of innovative design 
and savvy leadership—be more fully activated to expand the civic com- 
mons and serve community benefit. 
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Left, top: Eastern light streams into the new 
Neighborhood House entry/connector, through an 
historic stained-glass window. 


Left, below: Revived Neighborbood House reception 
space, adjacent to new entry/connector beyond. 


New entry to Neighborhood House aligns on 
cis with the historic church’s garden at the corner 
lorth American and Filbert streets. 


A new project by Christ Church is a fitting example. Recently, the 
church installed a new pipe organ in conjunction with a project to sta 
lize the iconic steeple. Based in part on lessons learned at Neighborhood 
House, from the onset the parish asked, in Safford’s words, “How do 
wem it not just an organ for the church, but also for the arts com- 
munit This led to a grant from the Pew Center for Arts & Heritage 
to commission a new work from the New York-based International 
Contemporary Ensemble (ICE). The piece, inspired by the nearly three 


centuries of life at Christ Church, will employ a variety of place-based 


instruments and technologies, and will have the audience traversing 
the entire grounds— including part of Independence National Historic 
Park. “We've built a public organ,’ Safford concludes. “We could have 
built a church organ, but we built a public organ?" 

Guided by this vision and sentiment, the civic realm stretches across 
both sides of this little stretch of North American Street, serving the 
civic good of the city now and into the future 
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ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


Architectural Design Incorporated 
John Ingwersen 

Architecture of faith - from the heart. 

62 Route 6A 

Orleans, MA 02653 

508-255-0606 

jean@ad-archts.com 
www.ad-archts.com 


Association of Consultants for 
Liturgical Space 

Carol Frenning, ACLS President 
Source for Liturgical design consultants, 


architects & artists dedicated to the creation of 


beautiful worship spaces. 

1201 Yale Place #1402 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 

www liturgical-consultants.org 


Bialosky Cleveland 


Jack Alan Bialosky, Jr., AIA, IIDA, LEED AP 
AIA Ohio Gold Medal Firm creating meaningful 


solutions that are innovative, responsive, 
enduring and beautiful. 

6555 Carnegie Avenue 

Cleveland, OH 44103 

216-752-8750 

www.bialosky.com 


Context Architecture 

Jeff Shaw 

68 Harrison Avenue, 5th Floor 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-423-1400 
jshaw@contextarc.com 
www.contextarc.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior design of 
worship space environments including 
new facilities, additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

270 South Main Street, Suite 300 
Flemington, NJ 08822 

908-788-5222 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 


Finegold Alexander Architects 
Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 


Recipient of four Religious Art & Architecture 


Awards and the Edward S. Frey Award. 
77 N. Washington Street 

Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-9272 

mnf@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 


Goring & Straja Architects 

James A. Goring 

Creating memorable places for communities 
of all faiths. 

729 Heinz Avenue, Suite 1 

Berkeley, CA 94710-2739 

510-848-0895 
jgoring@gasarchitects.com 

www gasarchitects.com 


Kliment Halsband Architects 
Melissa Kuronen 


Design for all faiths, winner of Faith & Form and 
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AIA Design Awards 

322 Eighth Avenue 

New York, NY 10001 
212-243-7400 
info@kliment-halsband.com 
www.kliment-halsband.com 


Kodet Architectural Group, Ltd. 
Mike Schellin, AIA 

Professional, award-winning architecture. 
interiors and planning 

15 Groveland Terrace 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 
612-377-2737 

arch@kodet.com 

www.kodet.com 


MBB Architects 
Jeffrey Murphy 


Nationally award-winning spaces for worship, 


encompassing architecture master planning, 
restoration, renovation and interior design 
48 West 37th Street 

New York, NY 10018 

212-768-7676 

marketing@mbbarch.com 
www.mbbarch.com 


Weber Murphy Fox 
Douglas Hoffman 

Our specialty is early planning studies and 
complete church design and construction. 
1801 East 9th Street, Ste. 1500 
Cleveland, OH 44114 

216623-3700 
dhoffman@wmf-inc.com 
www.wmf-inc.com 


Want to be listed 
in our directory? 
Contact 


Trena McClure: 


tmcclure@faithandform.com 
or 704.927.2253 


Subscription form online at 
faithandform.com/subscribe 


ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


BAPTISMAL FONTS & FOUNTAINS 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 


Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created original 


murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide 

2405 South 162nd St 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio&conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Water Structures LLC 

Kim Noble 

Manufacturer of custom baptismals and 
equipment. Twenty-seven years experience 
with over 350 baptismals. 

PO Box 2938, 60 Stard Road 

Seabrook, NH 03874 

800-747-0168 
knoble@waterstructuresco.com 
baptismal-fonts.com 


DECORATIVE FINISHES/MURALS 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 


Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created original 


murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


Presentations Synagogue 

Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, Memorial 
walls, Holocaust memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

914-668-8181 

SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


HEALING GARDENS 


Virginia Burt Designs, Inc. 
Virginia Burt, FASLA, FCSLA 
Creating healing gardens, sacred landscapes 


and master plans for healthcare and spiritual/ 


religious institutions. 

6555 Carnegie Ave, Suite 200 
Cleveland, OH 44103 
216-816-6400 
v@vburtdesigns.com 
www.vburtdesigns.com 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 


Presentations Synagogue 

Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, Memorial 
walls, Holocaust memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

914-668-8181 

SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created origina 
murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide 

2405 South 162nd St 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


INTERIOR/PLASTER MAINTENANCE 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created origina 
murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Cathedral Arts Restoration 
Restoration, Preservation, artisan plaster, 
limestone color decorative, architecture art 
327 E. 22nd Street #4 

Brooklyn, NY 11226 

917-417-7645 
cathedralartsrestoration@gmail.com 
www.cathedralartsrestoration.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Internationally recognized CSS has created an 
restored beautiful interiors and artwork for 
cathedrals, churches and chapels throughout 
the country for 125 years 

2405 South 162nd St 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Rambusch Decorating Co. 
Martin V. Rambusch 

Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


LIGHTING 


Rambusch Decorating Co. 
Martin V. Rambusch 
Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 
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JATURGICAL DESIGN 
JONSULTANTS 


ciation of Consultants for 
iturgical Space 
arol Frenning, ACLS President 
jource for Liturgical design consultants, 
rchitects & artists dedicated to the creation of 
autiful worship spaces. 
201 Yale Place #1402 
inneapolis, MN 55403 
liturgical-consultants.org 


onrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
elebrating 125 years, CSS has created original 
urals and interior decoration and restored 

۱۵۱۲۵ cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
ind chapels nationwide 

405 South 162nd St. 

lew Berlin, WI 53151 

00-969-3033 

tudio@conradschmitt.com 

w.conradschmitt.com 


esentations Synagogue 
s & Furnishings 


magogue art and furnishings, Memorial 
alls, Holocaust memorials. Meaningful and 
rtistic donor recognition walls. 
29 Washington Street 
t. Vernon, NY 10553 
14668-8181 
nagFurn@aol.com 
nagoguefurnishings.com 


ambusch Decorating Co. 

artin V. Rambusch 

imbusch works in design, conservation, 

servation and replication of decorative 
jects and engineered lighting 

0 Cornelison Avenue 
rsey City, N] 07304 

1-333-2525 

artinrerambusch.com & 
fo@rambusch.com 

.rambusch.com 


ITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


londy and Wynn 

ff Wynn, MFA 

lebrating our 30th Year: Designing and 
ilding original liturgical furnishings, stone, 
etal and wood. 

49 Bethel Church Road 

ring City, PA 19475 

0495-3006 

ndywynn@verizon.net 
Iww.condyandwynn.com 


rth Sculpture 
vid Orth 
istom Altars, wall crosses, processional 
sses, candle stands, fonts, etc. Wood, steel, 
onze. Modern-primitive style 
817 Bunker Hill Road 
arengo, IL 60152 
5-943-4099 
Vvidorth@orthsculpture.com 
.orthsculpture.com 


esentations Synagogue 
& Furnishings 
ichael Berkowicz and 
mnie Srolovitz 
nagogue art and furnishings, Memorial 
alls, Holocaust memorials. Meaningful and 
tistic donor recognition walls. 
?9 Washington Street 
t. Vernon, NY 10553 
4-668-8181 
magFurn@aol.com 
nagoguefurnishings.com 


Rambusch Decorating Co. 
Martin V. Rambusch 

Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, N] 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Waggoners, Inc. - Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling cushions our 
specialty. 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 
sales&pewcushions.com 
www.pewcushions.com 


Mosaics 


The Cavallini Co., Inc. 

Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
3410 Fredericksburg Rd 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created original 
murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 

studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Rambusch Decorating Co. 
Martin V. Rambusch 

Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, N] 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr&rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


RELIGIOUS ART 


Association of Consultants for 
Liturgical Space 

Carol Frenning, ACLS President 

Source for Liturgical design consultants, 
architects & artists dedicated to the creation of 
beautiful worship spaces. 

1201 Yale Place #1402 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 
wwwiliturgical-consultants.org 
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twitter.com/faithandform 


instagram.com/fait 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created original 
murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 

studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Rambusch Decorating Co. 
Martin V. Rambusch 

Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


SCULPTURE & DECORATIVE ART 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created original 
murals and interior decoration and restored 
entire cathedrals, basilicas, churches, shrines 
and chapels nationwide. 

2405 South 162nd St 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 

studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Margaret Adams Parker 

Sculpture, etched glass, liturgical art and 
design; by award-winning artist; designed to 
client's needs. 

827 Fontaine Street 

Alexandria, VA 22302 

703-549-5792 
info@margaretadamsparker.com 
www.margaretadamsparker.com 


STAINED GLASS 


Architectural Stained 

Glass, Inc. 

Jeff Smith 

Creating critically acclaimed stained glass 
throughout North America since 1977 
P.O. Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734 

432-426-3311 

jgs@archstglassinc.com 
www.archstglassinc.com 
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The Cavallini Co., Inc. 

Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, Faceted, Etched glass, Mosaics, 
Historic Restoration, Protection glass - Since 
1953. 

3410 Fredericksburg Rd 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Celebrating 125 years, CSS has created and 
conserved exceptional stained, faceted and 
etched glass for cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 
shrines and chapels across the nation. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 

800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 
harriartSO@gmail.com 
www.harriethyams.com 


Rambusch 

Decorating Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

Rambusch works in design, conservation, 
preservation and replication of decorative 
objects and engineered lighting 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 

201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Presentations Synagogue 

Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, Memorial 
walls, Holocaust memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

914-668-8181 

SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 
Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 
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Theme Issue: 
Environments 
for Retreat 
mi, The experience of retreat— 

removing one’s self from the 
world, or embarking on a 
spiritual journey (most often 
in the form of pilgrimage)— 
has been a spiritual 


discipline for millennia. | Check out what's happening 


How is the experience of 


retreat supported through today in the world of 


architecture and art? How 


can the creation of space architecture — everywhere 


and its adornment propel 

one on a spiritual journey? around the world. 
The first issue of 2019 will 

explore how environments 

aid and enhance the retreat 


experience. Please submit Subscribe to the free daily 


projects (built or unbuilt), 


article ideas, artworks, or newsletter at: 


meditations on the nature 


ADM www.ArchNewsNow.com 
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CHURCH WINDOWS 


Specially designed church window systems made to 
receive stained glass and protection glass. Protection 
glass will protect your stained glass and insulate your 
church from cold and sound. Systems are available 
to receive insulated or single pane protective glass 
Exterior protective glass can be installed at time of 
erection and the stained glass can be installed at the 
churches own convenience. Insurance and fuel costs 
can be substantially lower. Available in thermal and 
non-thermal aluminum frames 


Call or write for more information or visit us on the web at 
www.jsussmaninc.com. 


Since 1906 


J. SUSSMAN, INC. 


109-10 180th Street Jamaica, New York 11433 
Tel: 718-297-0228 Fax: 718-297-3090 A a 
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Yale INSTITUTE OF SACRED MUSIC 


Graduate Study at the ISM and Yale Divinity School 

DEGREES OFFERED 

Master of Divinity - Master of Arts in Religion - Master of Sacred Theology 
M.A.R. CONCENTRATIONS IN 


Literature - Liturgical Studies - Music - Visual Arts & Material Culture and more 


Full tuition scholarships, merit awards, and travel opportunities available. Admissions information at 


ism.yale.edu/divinityprograms 


ISM's music programs are at ism.yale.edu/musicprograms 


Interdisciplinary Fellowships at the ISM for Senior Fellows and Postdoctoral Associates 


ISM Fellows are scholars, religious leaders, and artists at all career stages whose work is in or is moving to the fields of 
sacred music, liturgical/ritual studies, or religion and the arts. Scholars in the humanities or the social or natural sciences 


whose work is directly related to these areas are also encouraged to apply. 


The work of the Institute touches a broad array of disciplines, including: 


* Anthropology * Literature 

5 Att * Liturgical Studies 
* Architecture * Musicology 

* Composition * Religious Studies 
* Creative writing * Ritual Studies 


* Ethnomusicology + Sociology 
* Film Studies * Theatre Studies 


* History of Artor + Theology 
Architecture * World Religions 
* Languages among many more 
Information and application at 
ism.yale.edu/fellowships 


YALE INSTITUTE OF SACRED MUSIC - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT ism.yale.edu 
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DECORATING & RESTORING 
AMERICA’S SACRED SPACES 
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conradschmitt.com « 800-969-3033 


Pictured above: St. Columban Church | Chillicothe, MO - Interior Restoration 


